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tula, but also had acquired a feebler impression of the
military capacity of the revolution, as well as of the Ger-
man governments of those days; and the language which,
in November 1850, I heard from my friend the Russian
ambassador, Baron Meyendorff, and his compatriots was
that of complete confidence from the Russian point of
view, permeated with an interest in the future of their
friend Prussia, which was personally benevolent, but hurt
me a good deal. It gave me the impression that Austria
was regarded as the stronger member, and more to be
relied on, and Russia herself as powerful enough to hold
the balance between the two.

Although I was not so intimate as subsequently with
the methods and usages of the foreign service, yet even
as a layman I had no  doubt that the occasion for war,
whenever it was offered to us or appeared acceptable, even
after Olmiitz, might always be found in the Dresden ne-
gotiations and in breaking them off.   Stockhausen had inci-
dentally named to me six weeks as the interval he needed
in order to be ready to fight; and in my opinion it would
not have been difficult to gain double as much time by
skilful conduct of the deliberations at Dresden, if the only
cause for refusing a martial solution of the question had
been the momentary unreadiness of our military material.
The Dresden negotiations were not utilised in order to
gain, in Prussian interests, either a greater result or an
apparently justifiable pretext for war; but it has never
been clear to me whether the remarkable limitation of
our aims at Dresden proceeded from the King or from
Herr von Manteuffel, the newly appointed Minister of
Foreign Affairs.    At the time I had only the impression
that  the latter, after his previous  career as Landrath,
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